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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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ELLEN. 


BY MISS MARY RUSSEL MITFORD. 
A VERY smal! gift may sometimes cause great plea- 
sure. I have just received a present which has de-| 
lighted me more than any thing ever bestowed on me | 
by friends or fortune. It is———but my readers shall | 
guess what it is; and, that they may be enabled to) 
do so, I must tell them a story. 
Charlotte and Ellen Page were the twin daughters , 
of the rector of N., a small town in Dorsetshire. They 
were his only children, having lost their mother short- 
ly after their birth; and, as their father was highly 
connected, and still more highly accomplished, and 
possessed good church preferment, with a considera-_ 
ble private fortune, they were reared and educated in 
the most liberal and expensive style. Whilst mere 
infants they had been uncommonly beautiful, and as 
remarkably alike as occasionally happens with twin 





very early to decide itself. Unintentionally, as it were, ‘her candour. Shy and timid as she was, she forgot 
Charlotte took the lead, gave invitations, received]! her fears to plead for the innocent, or the penitent, 
visiters, sate at the head of the table, became, in fact. or even the guilty. She was the excuser-general of 
and in name, Miss Page, while her sister continued| the neighbourhood, turned every speech and action 
Miss Ellen. | the sunny side without, and often in her good-natured 
Poor Ellen! she was short, and thin, and sickly, || acuteness hit on the real principle of action, when 
and pale, with no personal charm but the tender ex-| the cunning and the worldly-wise, and the cynical, 
pression of her blue eyes and the timid sweemess of) and such as look only for bad motives, had failed. 
her countenance. The resemblance to her sister had |) She had, too, that rare quality, a genuine sympathy, 
vanished altogether, except when very rarely some) not only with the sorrowful—there is a pride in that 
strong emotion of pleasure, a word of praise, or ajj feeling, a superiority : we have all plenty of that— 
look of kindness from her father, would bring asmile| but with the happy. She could smile with those who 
and a blush at once into her face, and lighten it up| smiled, as well as weep with those who wept, and re- 
like a sunbeam. Then, for a passing moment, she| joice in a success to which she had not contributed, 
was like Charlotte, and even prettier—there was so! protected from every touch of envy, no less by her 
much of mind, of soul, in the transitory beauty. Im} noble spirit than by her pure humility: she never 
manner she was unchangeably ge vile and distressing- | thought of herself. 
ly shy—shy even to awkwardness. Shame and fear|) So constituted, it may be imagined that she was, 
clung to her like her shadow. In company she could) to all who really knew her, an object of intense ad- 
neither sing, nor play, nor speak, without trembling, 
especially when her father was present. Her awe of 


miration and love. Servants, children, poor people, 
all adored Miss Ellen. She had other friends in her 


him was inexpressible. Mr. Page was a man of con- 
siderable talent and acquirement, of polished and 
elegant manners, and great conversational power— 
quick, ready, and sarcastic. He never condescended 
and the curly light hair. Change the turquoise neck- to scold ; but there was something very formidable in 
Jace for the coral, and nurse herself would not know | the keen glance, and the cutting jest, to which poor 
Charlotte from Ellen. This pretty puzzle, this in-) Ellen's want of presence of mind frequently exposed 
convenience, of which mammas and aunts, and grand- | her—something from which she shrank into the very, 
mammas love to complain, did not last long. Either vearth, He was a good man too, and a kind father— 
from a concealed fall, or from original delicacy of at least he meant to be so—attentive to her health 
habit, the little Ellen faded and drooped almost into | and comfort, strictly impartial in favours and pre- 
deformity. There was no visible defect in her shape, | sents, in pocket-money and amusements, making no 
except a slight and almost imperceptible lameness difference between the twins, except that which he 
when in quick motion ; but there was the marked and | could not help, the difference in his love. But, to an 
peculiar look in the features, the languor and debili- apprehensive temper and an affectionate heart, that} 
ty, and above all, the distressing consciousness at- | was every thing ; and whilst Charlotte flourished and 
tendant upon imperfect formation ; and, at the age | blossomed like a rose in the sunshine, Ellen sickened 
of twenty years, the contrast between the sisters was jand withered like the same plant in the shade. 
even more striking than the likeness had been at two. Mr. Page lost much enjoyment by this unfortunate 
Charlotte was a fine, blooming, noble-looking girl, partiality; for he had taste enough to have particu- 
rather above the middle height; her eyes and Gom- | larly valued the high endowments which formed the 
plexion sparkled and glowed with life and health; her} delight of the few friends to whom his daughter was 
rosy lips seemed made for smiles, and her glossy intimately known. ‘To them not only her varied and | 
brown hair played in natural ringlets round her dim- | accurate acquirements, but her singular richness of | 
Her manner was a happy mixture of the | mind, her grace and propriety of expression, and fer- | 


sisters, distinguished only by some ornament of dress. 
Their very nurse, as she used to boast, could hardly 
tell her pretty ‘* couplets’ apart, so exactly alike were 
the soft blue eyes, the rosy cheeks, the cherry lips, 


pled face. 


own rank of life, who had found ber out—many ; but 
her chief friend, her principal admirer, she who loved 
her with the most entire affection, and looked up to 
her with the most devoted respect, was her sister. 
Never was the strong and lovely tie of twin-sisterhood 
more closely knit than in these two charming young 
women. Ellen looked on her favoured sister with a 
pure and unjealous delight that made its own happi- 
ness, a spirit of candour and of justice that never per- 
mitted her to cast a shade of blame on the sweet 
object of her father’s partiality : she never, indeed, 
blamed him; it seemed to her so natural that every 
one should prefer her sister. Charlotte, on the other 
hand, used all ker influence for Ellen, protected and 
defended her, and was half tempted to murmur at an 
affection which she would have valued more if shared 
equally with that dear friend. Thus they lived in 


| peace and harmony; Charlotte's bolder temper and 
} 


higher spirits leading and guiding in all common 
points, whilst on the more important she implicitly 
yielded to Ellen's judgment. But, when they had 
reached their twenty-first year, a great evil threatened 
one of the sisters, arising—strange to say—from the 
other's happiness. Charlotte, the reigning belle of 
an extensive and affluent neighbourhood, had had al- 


playful and the gentle ; frank, innocent, and fearless, | 
she relied with a sweet confidence on every body's. 
kindness, was ready to be pleased, and secure of 


tility of idea, joined to the most perfect ignorance of | Most as many suitors as Penelope ; but, light-hearted, 
her own superiority, rendered her an object of as happy at home, constantly busy and gay, she had 
much admiration as interest. In poetry, especially,|| taken no thought of love, and she always struck me 


pleasing. Her artlessness and naivete had great suc- || her justness of taste and quickness of feeling were | asa very likely subject for arn old maid: yet her time 
cess in society, especially as they were united with | almost unrivalled. She was po poet herself, never, 1 | came at last. A young man, the very reverse of her- 
the most perfect good-breeding, and considerable | believe, even ventured to compose a sonnet ; and her | self, pale, thought(ul, gentlemanlike, and melancholy, 
jaickness and talent. Her musical powers were of ‘enjoyment of high literature was certainly the keener|| Wooed and won our fair Euphrosyne. He was the 
the most delightful kind; she sang exquisitely, join- ] for that wise abstinence from a vain competition. Her || second son of a noble house, and bred to the church ; 


ing, to great taste and science, a life, and freedom, | 
snd buoyancy, quite unusual in that artificial per-| 
sonage, a young lady. Her clear and ringing notes 
had the effect of a milk-maid’s song, as ifa mere 
ebullition of animal spirits; there was no resisting 
the contagion of Charlotte's glee. She was a gene-| 
ral favourite, and above all, a favourite at home—the 
apple of her father’s eye, the pride and ornament of | 
his house, and the delight and comfort of his life. 
The two children had been so much alike, and born | 
so nearly together, that the precedence in age had | 





never been definitely settled; but that point seemed | 


admiration was really worth having. The tears would | and it was agreed between the fathers, that, as soon 
come into her eyes, the book would fall from her||as he should be ordained—for he still wanted some 
hand, and she would sit lost in ecstacy over some) mo: ~s of the necessary age—and settled in a family 
noble passage, till praise, worthy of the theme, would) living held for him by a friend, the young couple 
burst in unconscious eloquence from her lips. | should be married. 

But the real charm of Ellen Page lay in the soft-| In the mean while Mr. Page, who had recently suc 
ness of her heart and the generosity of her character :|| ceeded to some property in Ireland, found it neces 
no human being was ever so free from selfishness, in|| sary to go thither for a short time ; and, unwilling to 
all its varied and clinging forms. She literally for-| take his daughters with him, as his estate lay in the 
got herself in her pure and ardent sympathy with all); disturbed districts, he indulged us with their company, 
whom she loved, or all to whom she could be useful. | during his absence. They came to us in the burst- 
There were no limits to her indulgence, no bounds to' ing spring-time, on the very same day with the night 


! 
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ingale ; the country was new to them, and they were | amiable character. Fascinating was the word that | home, and his dear children; Charlotte's lover, too, 
delighted with the scenery and with our cottage life. seemed made for him. lis conversation was entire- || Was ordained, and was impatient to possess his pro- 
We, on our part, were enchanted with our young ly free from trickery and display—the charm was— || mised treasure. The intended bridegroom Was to 
guests. Charlotte was certainly the most amiable of OF seeined to be—perfectly natural: he was an ex-' arrive the same evening to escort the fair sisters, and 
enamoured damsels, for love with her was but a more |Cellent listener; and when he was speaking to any | the journey was to take place the next day. Imagine 
sparkling and smiling form of happiness; all that €mnent person—orator, artist, or poet—I have some- the revulsion of feeling produced by a short note, x 
there was of care and fear in this attachment fell to’ times seen a slight hesitation, a momentary diffidence, bit of folded paper—the natural and redoubled ec- 
Ellen’s Jot; but even she, thoughsighing at the thought 4s altractive as it was unexpected. ’ It was this asto- stacy of Charlotte—the mingled emotions of Ellen. 
of parting, could not be very miserable whilst her sister nishing evidence of fellow-feeling, joined to the gen- She wept bitterly: at first she called it joy—joy that 
tleness of his tone, the sweetness of his smile, and his she should again see her dear father; then it was 
studied avoidance of all particular notice or atten- grief to lose her dear Charlotte; grief to part from 
tion, that first reconciled Ellen to Colonel Falkner. me; but, when she threw herself in a farewell em. 
His sister, too, a charming young woman, as like him brace on the neck of Miss Falkner, whose brother 
as Viola to Sebastian, began to understand the sensi- happened to be absent for a few days on business, the 
tive properties of this shrinking and delicate flower, truth appeared to burst upon her at once, in a gush 
which, left to itself, repaid their kind neglect by un- of agony, that secmed likely to break her heart. 
folding, in a manner that surprised and delighted us | © Miss Falkner was deeply affected; begged her to 
ble. Ellen at first hung back. all. Before the spring had glided into summer, Ellen write to her often, very often; loaded her with the 
“ "Phe house was too gay, too fall of shifting com- |was as much at home at Holly-grove as with us; gifts of little price, the valueless tokens which affec 
we 2 . aE talked and laughed, and played, and sang, as freely tion holds so dear, and stole one of her fair ringlets 
pany, of titles, and of strange faces. Miss Falkner) |. Charlotte She would, indeed, break off, if visibly in return . 
was very kind; but she took too much notice of her, | * % py Ses iting. N *. y nae ec ~~“ : 5) 
: . | listened to, either when speaking or singing ; but still This is the curl which William used to admire, 
enmnmenes hor to tarde -— sotien, see gr ae yo ‘the ice was broken; that rich, low, mellow voice, un- said she—* have you no message for poor William! 
ings, and pressed her to sing: she would eather, he rivalled in pathos and sweetness, might be heard Poor Ellen! her blushes spoke, and the tears 
pleased, stay with me, and walk in the coppice, or sit) I OP TE ir df ian diadiiaeias dain: Seana : 
; . every evening, even by the colonel, with little more dropped from her downcast eyes; but she had no ut 
res arbeee, aad ane sight reed Gpenste wake the precaution, not to disturb her by praise or notice, terance. Charlotte, however, came to her relief with 
other worked—-that would be best of all. Might she than would be used with her fellow-warbler the night-. a profusion of thanks and compliments; and Ellen, 


was so happys 

A few days after their arrival, we happened to dine 
with our accomplished neighbours, Colonel Falkner 
and his sister. Our young friends, of course, accom- 
panied us; and a similarity of age, of liveliness, and 
of musical talent, speedily recommended Charlotte 
and Miss Falkner to each other. They became im- 
mediately intimate, and were soon almost insepara- 


stay 7” Peet be eh a volen nw ce 
. ., . | ingale. weeping with a voice that would not be controlled, at 
‘ sooo dl ee anes, Een, Shengey ‘She was happy at Holly-grove, and we were de-' last left Holly-grove. 
a lighted; but so shifting and various are human feel- The next day we too lost our dear young friends 
“Yes!” | ings and wishes, that, as the summer wore on, before Oh what asad day it was! how much we missed 
* That yes sounds exceedingly like no.” ||the hay-making was over in its beautiful park, whilst Charlotte's bright smile and Ellen's sweet compla- 


“Why, is he not almost too clever, too elegant,) the bees were still in its lime-trees, and the golden cency' We walked about desolate and forlorn, with 
too grand a man! ‘Too mannered, as it were? Too | beetle lurked in its white rose, I began to lament that. the painful sense of want and insufficiency, and of 
much like what one fancies of a prince—too high and || she had ever seen Holly-grove, or known its master. that vacancy in our home, and at our board, which 
too condescending? These are strange faults,” con-| It was clear to me, that unintentionally on his part, the departure of a cherished guest is sure to occasion. 
tinued she, laughing—* and it is a curious injustice | unwittingly on hers, her heart was gone—and, con- To lament the absence of Charlotte, the dear Char- 
that I should dislike a man merely because he is so) sidering the merit of the unconscious possessor, pro-  lotte, the happiest of the happy, was pure selfishness ; 
graceful, that he makes me feel doubly awkward—_| bably gone for ever. She had all the pretty marks ‘but of the aching heart of Ellen, my dear Ellen, | 
so tall, that I am in his presence a conscious dwarf—_ of love at that happy moment when the name and na- | could not bear to think—and yet | could think of no 
so alive and eloquent in conversation, that I feel, ture of the passion are alike unsuspected by the vic- | thing else, could call up no other image than her pal: 
more than ever puzzled and unready. But so it is.| tim. To her there was but one object in the whole |and trembling form, weeping and sobbing as I had 
To say the truth, | am more afraid of him than of | world, and that one was Colonel Falkner: she lived | seen her at Holly-grove; she haunted even my dreams 
any human being in the world, except one. I may '|only in his presence ; hung on his words ; was restless,| Early the ensuing morning I was called down to 
stay with you—may I not; and read of Una and of |she knew not why, in his absence; adopted his tastes’ the colonel, and found him in the garden. He apolo 
Britomart—that prettiest scene where her old nurse | and opinions, which diflered from hers as those of gised for his unseasonable intrusion; talked of th: 
soothes her to sleep? I may stay?” | clever men so frequently do from those of clever wo- | weather, then of the loss which our society had sus 

And for two or three mornings she did stay w ith ||men; read the books he praised, and praised them tained ; blushed and hesitated ; had again recourse to 
me; but Charlotte’s influence and Miss Falkner’s| too, deserting our old idols, Spenser and Fletcher,| the weather; and, at last, by a mighty effort, afte: 
kindness speedily drew her to Holly-grove, at first, for his favourites, Dryden and Pope; sang the songs two or three sentences begun and unfinished, con 
shyly and reluctantly, yet soon with an evident though | he loved as she walked about the house; drew his 'trived, with an embarrassment more graceful and be 
quiet enjoyment ; and we, sure that our young visiters features instead of Milton's in a portrait which she coming than all his polished readiness, to ask me ' 
could gain nothing but good in such society, were|| Was copying for me of our great poet—and finally, furnish him with a letter to Mr. Page. 
pleased that they should so vary the humble home- || Wrote his name on the margin. She moved as ina * You must have seen,” said he, colouring an 
| dream—a dream as innocent as it was delicious !—but’ smiling, ** that I was captivated by your beautiful 


scene. 
I could have wished to hav 


Colonel Falkner was a man in the very prime of oh the sad, sad waking! It made my heart ach to. friend; and I hope 
life, of that happy age which unites the grace and |think of the misery to which that fine and sensitive spoken first to herself, to have made an interest—but 
spirit of youth with the firmness and vigour of man-| mind seemed to be reserved. || still if her affections are disengaged—tel! me, 4 
hood. The heir of a large fortune, he had served in| Ellen was formed for constancy and’siffering—it | who must know, you who are always my friend, hay 
the peninsula war, fought in Spain and France, and, | was her first love, and it would be her last. Thad no TI any chance? Is she disengaged !" 
quitting the army at the peace, had loitered about'| hope that her affection was returned. Young men,|| ‘“ Alas! I have sometimes feared this; but [ though 
Germany, and Italy, and Greece, and only returned | talk as they may of mental attractions, are common-| you had heard—your sister at least was aware’— 
on the death of his father, two or three years back, ily the slaves of personal charms. Colonel Faikner,) “ Of what? It was but this very morning—awar 
to reside on thé family estate, where he had won | especially, was a professed admiver of beauty. Thad | of what?” 

* golden opinions from all sorts of people.” He was, | even sometimes fancied that he was caught by Char- |) ** Of Charlotte’s engagement.” 

as Ellen truly described him, tall and graceful, and |lotte’s, and had, therefore, taken an opportunity to * Charlotte! It is of Ellen, not her sister, that | 
well-bred, almost to a fault. He certainly did excel communicate her engagement to his sister. Certain- 'speak and think! Of Ellen, the pure, the delicat 
rather too much in the mere forms of politenés3, in ly he paid our fair and blooming guest extraordinary | the divine! That whitest and sweetest of flowers; the 
clokings and bowings, and handings down stairs ; but | attention! any thing of gallantry or compliment was jasmine, the myrtle, the tube-rose among women, 
then he was thoroughly imbued with its finer es- | always addressed to her, and so for the most part was | continued he, elucidating his similes by gathering « 
sence—considerate, attentive, kind, in the most com- || his gay and captivating conversation; whilst his man- sprig of each plant, as he paced quickly up and dow: 
prehensive sense of that comprehensive word. I have | ner to Ellen, though exquisitely soft and kind, seemed the garden walk—* Ellen, the fairest and the best; 
certainly known men of deeper learning and more | rather that of an affectionate brother. Ihad no hopes. your darling and mine! Will you give me a lette: 
original genius, but never any one whose powers were | Affairs were in this posture when I was at once to her father? And will you wish me success ?” 
better adapted to conversation, who could blend more | grieved and relieved by the unexpected recall of our) ** Will I! Oh how sincerely! My dear colonel, [ 
happily the most varied and extensive knowledge | young visiters. ‘Their father had completed his bu- beg a thousand pardons for undervaluing your taste— 
with the most playful wit and the most interesting and sham. in Ireland, and was eager to return to his dear’ for suspectipg you of preferring a damask rose to 
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blossomed myrtle; I should have known you better.” 
And then we talked of Ellen, dear Ellen—talked 
and praised till even the lover’s heart was satisfied. 
J am convinced that he went away that morning, per- |) 
suaded that I was one of the cleverest women and 
the best judges of character that ever lived. 
"And now my story is over. What need to say, that 

the letter was written with the warmest zeal, and re- 

ceived with the most cordial graciousness—or that | 
Elien, though shedding sweet tears, bore the shock | 
of joy better than the shock of grief—or that the | 
twin sisters were married on the same day, at the same | 
altar, each to the man of her heart, and each with | 
every prospect of more than common felicity? What | 
need to say this? Or having said this, why should | 
I tell what was the gift that so enchanted me? I will, 
not tell: my readers shall decide according to their | 
several fancies between silver favours or bridal gloves, | 
or the magical wedding cake drawn nine times’ 
through the ring. 











CABINET. 








THE TWO WIDOWED LADIES, | 
OR WHICH IS BEST? 


On an eminence that commands the whole of the 
surrounding country stands—I had almost said stares 
—a large, square, brick mansion, in the formal style 
of the beginning of the last century, bringing to the 
mind none of those refined associations which the 
sight of an elegant modern residence creates, nor any 
of those retrospections of romance and chivalry 
which a glance at Gothic arches and embattled tow- 
ers immediately awakens. What a blot on the beau- 
tiful landscape are its four everlasting red fronts! 
facing due north, south, east, and west ; they meet the 
eye in whatever direction one walks, rides or drives, 
and are just as annoying as an ugly face in a crowd, 
which catches one’s notice from its conspicuous de- 
formity, in spite of every effort to avoid it. Gay and 
flowering shrubs seem to wither within the precincts 
of Mount-House; summer and winter it wears the 
same unvarying aspect; its dark plantations of firs 
shade it from year to year, dressed in the same un- 
changing liveries; as for the feathery larch, it re- 
fuses to sport its elegant foliage in such dull compa- 
ny: yet here 

* The sad but living cypress glooms 

* And withers not, though branch and leaf 

* Are stamped with an eternal grief.” 
Indeed, this tree, of which there are several remark- 
able specimens, is a favourite with the lady of the 
mansion, quite congenial with the sombre cast of her 
character. ‘* Come and see my cypresses” is an in- 
vitation which she gives only to her most particular 
friends. She is a widow of large fortune, with a fa- 
mily of two daughters and an only son, strict in her 
luties, the very pink of charity, a contributor to every 
subscription from one penny upwards to five hundred 
pounds, a supporter of popular education, leaving the 
use of the pen out of the question, which she holds to 
be a dangerous weapon in the hands of the inferior 
wders, and a patroness of modest merit, so far as 
giving money can be called patronage ; in short, she 
is, to speak in fashionable phrase, ‘ a most excellent 
woman’’—-‘t most potent, grave,” and excellent! 


— = = — 
trimonial life; but if one may judge from the deep yet not far distant, nestles under a hill, and the shel- 
sigh she draws whenever any allusion is made to the || ter of a wood, a low-roofed cottage, the picture of 
memory of her late husband, her widowed situation | humility. What a little Paradise! its verandah 
is a matter of unceasing regret. ‘lo be sure there front covered with gay flowers, its miniature shrub- 
are people so ill-natured as to assert, that he died of bery putting forth at this time a profusion of blos- 
a nervous fever, which was brought on by the mono- \ soms, while the tiny garden loads the zephyr with its 
tony of Mount-House, and by the melancholy pic- perfume. In this pleasant retreat lives a lady, who, 
ture of care and sorrow which his good lady constant-, born to affluence, was married to the man of her 
ly presented in her own person—for Mr. Mopeton choice, and became the mother of a happy family; 
was of a remarkably lively temperament—but who | but adversity, that stern monitor, came and robbed 
can believe such scandal of a ‘most excellent wo-|| her of her fortune and her husband in one short year. 
man 2” It is said, too, that Mrs. Mopeton, who was | Those who have known how difficult it is to learn 
an heiress, and did not change her name on her mar- | economy at the middle period of life, how difficult to 
riage, was never known to smile, except during the |“ clip habits of their wings,” and to forego the en- 
twelve months of courtship that preceded her union | joyment of the tastes and luxuries which belong to 
with this very poor but well-descended gentleman : refined society, who know how galling it is to a high 
during those twelve “ little months,” that fairy time | independent spirit to find itself humbled and impo- 


which changes the most unkindly natures and bright- | verished, and to bow to “the proud man’s contume- 


ens up the dullest heart, the lady was cheerful, al- 
most gay. In her childhood she was so continually 
silent and serious, that she was taken for a paragon 
of wisdom, a little Minerva; because, like Minerva’s 
symbol, the owl, and other dull creatures who have 
obtained the fame of superior intelligence, she gave 
no proofs to the contrary. However, a lover came 


and sighed, and Miss Mopeton was happy for the first 


time in her young life. 

“So Martha smiled, and still she would have smiled 

** Had she but tarried, 

“ But Martha played the fool and married :"’ 
for courtship is a briet season, and must end either ina 
cut or awedding ; and Mr. d’Arcy at last * wrung from 
her a slow leave” to name the day for their nuptials. 
Matrimony brought its cares and its crosses, with that 
insight into the ** flat realities” of life to which we 
must all, rich and poor, condescend to be introduced 
at some period of our lives. Mr. Mopeton found the 
wife quite a different person from the mistress, and 
after a seven years’ sacrifice of health and inclina- 
tion, made his exit, and left his widow sole possessor 
and directress of Mount-House and its solemnities. 
Now to have something to grieve about was exactly 
what Mrs. Mopeton wanted ; and she remains at this 
time just as incoasolable as she was a month after 
her husband's decease. 

Her children, too, afford her a most delightful 
source of uneasiness; for they inherit all their fa- 
ther’s vivacity, and cost their mother all the pains 
and trouble she can desire to keep their high spirits 
and pleasure-loving dispositions under due subjec- 
tion. The poor girls who are named—misnamed I 
mean—Patience and Prudence, are weary of their 
imprisonment, and are already looking out for some 
gallant deliverer to bear them from the * dreary pile 
where sadness never dies,” and which seems to shut 
them out from all communion with their species, al- 
ways excepting a few vexed and vexatious old ladies 
‘of mamma’s way of thinking.” Mz. Job Mopeton 


has long since set at naught his mother’s decrees: 


finding in his boyhood that bird-nesting and angling, 


and in his youth that hunting and shooting, were for- | 


bidden as cruel and inhuman sports, he very natu- 
rally took the first opportunity that offered to quit her 


maternal protection, and is now a dashing militaire, 
! . . 
‘continually drawing upon Mrs. Mopeton’s purse, and 


adding another thorn to her thorny pillow. 
Indeed the virtues and trials of this unfortunate 


How many are there among her dependents who long |lady are the universal theme of conversation in the 
to unload themselves of the insufferable burden which | neighbourhood of her residence ; every body talks of 
her favours have imposed upon them! And among) them, but nobody sympathizes: for who can have any 


those who have offended her by a dereliction from 
the exact path which she has pointed out, how few 
there are who repent them of the evil of their ways, 
profanely rejoicing in their ill fortune, ‘* counting it 
« deliverance !" 

I know little of the tenor of Mrs. Mopeton’s ma- 





feeling in common with such a being as Mrs. Mope- 


ton? Alas! she stands, like her residence, alone and 


‘sad, her company sought for by none but toadies and 


subscription-hunters, who ever and anon report her to 
be a “most excellent woman.” 
Quite in an opposite direction to Mount-House. 


‘ 


of Mrs. Merriworth's mind. 


\““which giveth freely and upbraideth not: 





ly”—who know how sad it is for an affectionate heart 
to feel itself alone in sorrow, can guess at the state 
She grieved with a wo- 
man’s tenderness for her departed partner, and strug- 
gled with masculine fortitude against the trials which 
surrounded her. 

Storms and sunshine are, however, alike incon- 


| stant in this changeful world, and “the silent wing 
of time has chased away”’ many of her anxieties and 
all her gloom ; so that a stranger would say, that her 


life had been an “even tenor” of peace and tranquil- 
lity : for although she has her private regtets, though 
memory clings with fond tenacity to departed days, 
her countenance is a never-failing antidote to me- 
lancholy. Her charity is of the best kind, that 
" riches 
are not at her disposal, but a kind and compassionate 
disposition points out to her many ways of affording 
assistance to the poor and unfortunate; while her 
cultivated and discriminating taste has brought to 


j light many a “ gem” that would otherwise have re 


inained in darkness. She makes no figure in sub- 
scription-lists ; them she transfers to Mrs. Mopeton— 
who would believe herself fer on the “ road to de- 
struction” if she sent one of them from her doors :-— 
yet she enjoys the good-will of the few she has 
obliged, and the best affections of her family. Hex 
daughters are quite content to remain with ber till 
they can be married without running away; while 
her sons, engaged as they are in active life, look back 
with delight to the days of their childhood, and an- 
ticipate with school-boy eagerness every return to 
their beloved home. “tlonour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,” are hers; yet we hear nothing 
about her being “* a most excellent woman !" all the 
remark she excites is, an occasional expression of 
wonder at her unbroken spirits. If, however, hes 
rich neighbour were obliged to change situations 
with Mrs. Merriworth, we should soon see which was 
the most excellent of the two widowed ladies. 





Gibbon, who was no republican, observes, that the gene 
rality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple, and 
cast into the world, would immediately sink to the lowest 
rank of society, without a hope of emerging from their ob 
scurity. He might have added, that most of them deserve 
to be compelled to make the experiment 

A paper was recently read before a sitting of the Royal 
Academy, by M. Majendiec, in which he contends that the 
ordi:.ary opinion is incorrect with regard to the sense of vi 
sion depending on the optic nerve. According to some 
experiment of this eminent physiologist, where the optic 
nerve had been obliterated by a tumour, still the function 
of vision was almost as perfect as in ordinary cases. 

A reverend divine being accused of negligence in his 
calling, and being styled an unfaithful shepherd, from 
scarcely ever visiting his flock, defended himself by saying, 
“he was always with them at the shearing time.” 

He who lives on the fruits of his own labour escapes 
the contempt of haughty benefactor « 
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| this. It has no selfish motive in speaking thus. Shall I | swear by heaven's Eternal— Time is, Time was, but Time 
| disbelieve it? Can I reject its unprejudiced testimony? It | shall be no longer !” 
= |! certainly is unprejudiced. The precepts of religion are in| “Is there no way,” said I, “to render Time a blessing 
| direct and constant contradiction to its daily thoughts; its/| instead of a curse?” , 
doctrines humbling to its pride ; its threatenings peculiarly | “ Yes,’’ said the angel, “‘ by laying hold of him as he 
| applicable to its own sinful state, yet, notwithstanding all | passes by he will waft you sweetly to blessed immortality ; 
| this, it declares it to be true, bears testimony to its value, , but by neglecting him, and suffering him to pass uuheed@d, 
|| and exhilarates in its success. Can J ther entertain a belief | he will bear you swiftly through waves of trouble to a deep 
| contrary to the purest, sincerest feelings of the heart? Can gulfof wo. He rolls on most rapidly, and will soon land 
| I call religion a mockery—style it the hypocrite’s friend and you beyond his influence, where he who made him will re- 


WAVERLY PORTRAITS. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ROB ROY’S RETURN. 


Exult, for the Saxon is rovbed of his spoil, 

Acd Macgregor returns to bis wild Aberfoyle ; 

Again shall fie triumph-song weary the gale 

When his menof the mountains rush down on the vate. 


Wake the souns of the pibroch—the song of the bard, 


Through the shores of Loch. Katrine, Loch-Lomond, Loch-Ard; 
And loud as their storm be the barst of your joy, 
Rough children of freetom and men of Rob Roy. 

There are mists on the mountains, and stars in the sky, 
And dews on the heath-bell, but these things shall die 
With the first streak of purple that heralds the day, 

But the might of Macgregor, when will it decay? 
When hill, vale, and clachan, shall listen, nor hear 
Ayain the strong voice of the red mountaineer ; 

When his thousands are cold in the homes of their joy, 
Then withers the strength of the gallant Rob Roy. 


When the tyrants came up to the hills of your line, 
As wild autumn winds through the forests of pine, 

Like the ange! of death dele Gregarach then, 

And lifted his might ‘gainst their nation of men. 


Hurra for Clan Campbel! '—the bighland claymore 
Shall be reddened still deeper and deeper with gore 
Once more shali its lightning the Saxon destroy, 

And our mountains ring out with the name of Rob Roy 





REPOSITORY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


I apmire the reply of the poor, illiterate peasant, who, 
when asked where he found the evidence necessary to a 
perfect conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, 
answered, laying his hand on his heart with much emotion, 
“Here!” In my younger days | could have made the 
same reply. 1 can make it now. Jf have witnessed 
the restraining and governing influences of religion in 
regard to my own passions. I liave experienced its eflica- 
cy in soothing the storms of anger, in cooling the inflamed 


desires of the heart, in repressing uncharitable thoughts of 


the actions of men, and in rendering light and endurable the 
severest trials and calamities of life. 1 have felt its power 
in raising me above the world and its baubles. I have felt 
its consoling influence iv times of the greatest distress, 
when nought on earth could have administered consola- 
tion. I have tested its truth when not a hope was left 
me of life’s continuance, when all around me was dark- 
ness and dismay, when the ocean’s waves had nearly swal- 
lowed me up, and a friendly hand but reached me in time 
to grasp me from the vortex. Can these unprejudiced feel- 
ings be mistaken? Could the heart yield its assent to the 
professed truths-of revelation, when those truths condemn 
its secret thoughts and most natural desires, were it not 
that they are irresistible—irresistible from their divine ori- 
gin, and from the nature of man and his obligations? Is 
there a surer test of what is right and wrong than that 
which exists in man’s own bosom, convincing him against 
his own inclinations that what he omits practising should 


| abettor—note it as a tool for ambition to work with—say 
that it is deceitful in its promises and assertions—declare 
it false in all its parts, and principles, and motives? J can- 
not—I will not. 





| 
| 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| 
I THE WEDDING RING. 


| It was a delightful evening in the last day of April, that 
|| Yazin tendered Kora the choice of two rings, as the first 
pledge of a long-cherished affection. The one was a dia- 
mond, encircled with pearls; the other a ruby, studded 
with turquoise. While she was comparing the jewels for a 
| choice,a brilliancy beamed from her lovely and expressive 
| blue eyes that mocked the lustre of the objects she contem- 
plated ; and then she cast them on Yazin with a bewitching 
smile of gratitude for his little offering of love, and bade 
_ him choose for her. 
| ‘*No, my Kora,” he replied, *‘ thou shalt select the token 


| 
| 
| which my affection bestows on thee, and which this night 


Bap ; ss 
| binds my heart to thee for ever. 


She chose the ruby with turquoise. It was the less va- 
| luable in price. He asked her why she preferred it? 
| “Yazin,” she said, “I now stand before thee the mis- 
|| tress of thy heart, and the pledged companion of shy for- 
||\tunes. This ruby, from its colour, is emblematic of ferven- 
\\ey and zeal. It shall ever remind me of my Yazia, who 
jshall be the centre and sun of my affections, and whose 
|| love for me shall be as unchangeable as the hue of this bril- 
H liant. Thou, Yazin, shalt be the jewel of my heart, as this is 
jofmy hand. The turquoise which surrounds it shall repre- 


i sent, by its unchangeable azure, the constancy, fidelity, and 


|| beloved Yazin; and as nature has stamped the one with her 
} indelible mark of unvarying colours, so has love impressed 
| thy dear image on Kora’s heart. Thou shalt be the sun of 
her love—she the azure firmament of thy happiness. May- 
est thou ever shine upon her with the mild and benign rays 
| of thy affection !” 

|| While Kora thus addressed Yazin, she hung with her left 
| arm on his neck, and breathing her accents into his soul, 
|| Yazin gently pressed the ring ou her finger. Years have 
| passed away—Yazin is still beloved, and that ring is yet 
upon Kora’s finger 











TIME. 


I saw a temple, reared by the hands of man, standing 
with its high pinnacles in the distant plain. The streams 


|| affection with which Kora will attend and surround thee, her | 


ward you for your conduct towards him. If you would be 

happy, you must esteem him of infinitely more value than 
| gold or silver. Grasp each moment as it flies, and spend 
| it in doing good. Minutes are worth dollars; and sixty 
|| years, the number allotted to man in this world, if well 
| Spent, are to him who spen! them, even after they are num- 

bered and finished, thousands of worlds, yes, eternity ! but 
|| the same number of years spent in sin, will prove, to him to 

whom they belong, a curse as deep as hell. Be wise 0 
man! before it shall be too late !”” 





A MATCHLESS VENTRILOQUIST. 
| The celebrated Monsieur Alexandre, whose powers oj 
ventriloquism have been so much admired, seems to be out- 


done in his art by an American bird, the yellow-breasted 
chat, (Pipra Polyglotta.) When the haunt of this bird is 
approached, he scolds the intruder in an endless variety of 
odd, uncouth, monosyllables difficult to describe, but easily 
imitated so as to deceive the bird himself, and draw him 
ouwards to a good distance. In such a case, his responses 
are constant and rapid, strongly expressive of anxiety and 
anger; and, while the bird is always unseen, the voice shifts 
from place to place amoug the bushes, as if proceeding 
from a spirit, First are heard short notes, like the whist- 
ling of a duck’s wings, beginning loyd and rapid, and be- 
coming lower and slower till they end in detached notes, 
Then succeeds something like the barking of young pup- 
vies, followed by a variety of guttural sounds like those of 
, the same quadruped, and ending like the mewing of a cat, 
but much hoarser. All these are given with great vehe- 
mence, and in different keys, so as to appear sometimes at 
a great distance, and instantly again quite near you. In 
mild, serene moon-light nights, it continues this motley 
mediey of ventriloquism the whoie night, long responding 
| to its own echoes. 
| 
| MUSICAL ANIMALS. 





The fabled feasts of Orpheus are not, perhaps, so won 
drous as at first they appear. Certain notes, for example, 
sounded on a flute or other wind-instrument, will cause a 
dog to set up a lamentable howl, evidently from the pain it 
produces, either in the ear itself, or the nerves connected 
with it. The war-horse seems to derive new life and vigour 
from the sound of the drum and the trumpet; and at the 
circus, the horses will not pace regularly without music 
|| Outrageous bulls have likewise, in several instances, bec 
calmed into gentleness by music. Of this musical feelin: 
in oxen, Mr. Southey gives a singular instance in his letters 


be most scrupulously performed, and that what he is inthe) beat upon it, the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts from Spain. The carts of Corunna make so loud and dis 


most frequent habit of doing should at once be discon- 


tinued? Let the infidel say what he may against religion; 
let him scoff at the idea of serving his Maker agreeably 
to the precepts laid down for our government by our 
Saviour, let him call it all enthusiasm, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, any thing—yet he cannot convince me that it is so— 
he cannot, against the warm and cheering feelings of the 
heart which religion inspires, make me believe that it is 
nothing but a fable; that its precepts are dogmas; its 


rules for the regulation of life imperfect; the hopes it) child had become old. Trembling with the weight of years by Mr. Laing, in his voyage to Spitzbergen. 


against it, and yet it stood firm as adamant. Revelry was 
in its halls; the gay, the happy, the young, and the beautiful 
| were there, I returned—and lo! the temple was no 
more! Its walls lay in scattered ruins; moss and wild-grass 
grew rankly there; and at the midnight hour the owl’s 
long cry added to the deep solitude. The young and gay 
who revelled there had passed away 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the idol of his mo- 
| ther, and the pride of his father. I returned, and that 








agreeable a creaking with their wheels, from the want oi 
oil, that the governor once issued an order to have them 
greased; but it was speedily revoked, on the petition of the 
carters, who stated that the oxen liked the sound, and would 
not draw without its music. Even fish, upon good authori- 
ty, independent of Amphion and the dolphin, and of the old 
‘harper, who, as the ballad has it, “ harped a fish out of the 
salt water,” are said to have showed signs of being affected 
by music; and seals crowded to hear a violin, as we are told 
Scoresby 


engenders of (uture bliss unwarrantable; its whole tenor) he stood the last of his generation, a stranger amidst they junior, also tells us that music, particularly a person whist- 


foolish, fit only for the vulgar, and scarcely fit for them. 
I have 4 heart which tells me that none of these things are 
so; that none of the calumnies propagated concernin# reli- 
gion are truc; that there can be no perfect happiness in 
this, and certainly none in the next world, which has not 
its foundation in the principles it inculcates; that although 


desolations around him. 


I I saw the oak standing in all its pride upon the mountain 





| —the birds were carolling upon its boughs I returned, 
| and that oak stood leafless and sapless; the winds were 


playing at their pastimes through its branches. 


| “ Who is this destroyer !” suid I to my guardian angel ? 





its doctrines are ridiculed, its precepts disregarded, its | “Itis Time,” said he. ‘When the morning stars sang 
facts termed lies, yet so fully am I, and may I not say so || together with joy over the new made world, he commenced 
fully are thousands, convinced of its divinity, unity, and, his course; and when he shall have destroyed all that is 
sufficiency, that nothing which could be added to or dimi-| beautiful of earth—plucked the sun from his sphere—veil- 
nished from its system of morals and doctrines could pos-|/ed the moon in blood—yea, when he shall have rolled the 
sibly induce me to esteem it more, to love it with greater | heavens and earth away asa scroll, then shall an angel 
fervour, to rest with more assurance on its power to lead me || from the throne of God come forth, and with one foot on 
inthe way to glory, te heaven, to God. My heart tells ine |! sea, and one on land. lift up his band toward heaven and 


ling, draws them to the surface, and induces them to stretch 
their necks to the utmost extent so as to prove a snare, by 
bringing them within reach of the shooter. “ Gaudebant 
carmine phoce,” says Valerius Flaccus; which Sir Walte: 
Scott translates : 


“ Rude Heiskar's —_ through surges dark 
~ Wil long pursue the minstret’s bark.” 





i ORNAMENTAL STYLE. 

| A beautiful thought naturally suggests a beautiful form 
| or turn of expression; though some canting critics will 
have it that a beautiful style is all mere tinsel, without con- 
‘sidering whether the sentiments and imagery are not equal- 
‘ly beautiful. With this description of critics, Pope is a mer’ 
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chymer, because his numbers are so harmonious, But are||thee. If thou drink of it, then it shall go well with thee,|| INDELICACY AND DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 
not his sentiments and imagery in equal harmony with each || and with thy house; thy lands will increase greatly, and t “ Immodest words admit of no defence, 
other? Is a beautiful woman to be called not beautiful be-| thou shalt have a blessing upon al] that is thine ; but if thou | * For want of iecency is want of sense.” 
cause she clothes herself in beautiful array? Yet so it}! refuse to drink, this know, discord shal! weaken thy house.” | The indulgence in indelicate inuendo, seasoned by wit, 
would seem from the judgment of these critics. They can-|| Then Otto despised the threat of the enchantress, and | as it sometimes is in such journals as the John Bull, cannot 
not endure an elegant style and manner in any author, and || drank not from the horn, but turned its mouth downwards,) be too severely reprobated; but when grossness is unac- 
yet the moment they detect the least inelegance, they ex-|| and poured out the liquor upon the ground; and greatly he |) companied by a single redeeming feature of humour, we 
pose and turn it into ridicule. The critic is, therefore, al-|, marvelled to behold that where a few drops had fallen | feel at a loss whether more to condemn or despise such bare- 
ways armed with a two-edged sword. | upon his horse, its hair was instantly consumed as with faced ribaldry. 
|, burning lead. | A peblic writer who indulges in this vein, pays a very 
FASCINATION OF SNAKES. || ‘Give me my horn again!” called the enchantress, in} poor compliment to his readers; as his object unquestion- 
a aE | uns wrath, when she perceived how the count had mock-|| ably is to administer to their gratification, and thereby to 
° ed her. But the terrified Otto clapped spurs to his good) his own emolument; and what kind of mind must that per- 


American Journal of Science, philosophically observes, 
with regard to the vulgar opinion concerning the fascinat-| 
ing power ascribed to the rattle-snake—that by terror, or) 
by engrossing the faculties in some other way, one animal |, 
has it sometimes in his power to place another animal off its | 
guard, and thus to bring him within its reach; just as a) 
child, or even a botanist, fascinated by the beauty of flow- | 
ers and plants, may so far forget his safety as to venture too i 
near to the edge of a precipice, till an unconscious move-| 
ment precipitates him to a rocky bottom, ora watery abyss. 


| 
| 
1) 


EXTENT OF VOLCANIC INFLUENCE. 


steed, who bore him away in safety, still holding the horn, 
which is to this day preserved in his family as a perpetual 
memorial of se wonderful an adventure. 


THE WISE PRINCESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN 
It is hardly necessary to point out the similarity which 


dition of Birnam wood : 
Nigh to Marburg, on the borders of a forest, rises a moun- 


| tain called the Christenberg. On this mountain, in ancient 


| son possess who can be interested or pleased with such vile 
| trash? As there are, however, readers with various tastes, 
|| a writer of this cast may fall in with the fancy of many 
| however dull he may be. 

A correspondent censures the mean and unmanly prac- 
|| tice of making a butt of old maids. The habit is an une 
| quivocal sign of a vulgar and ill-regulated mind, and is mosi 

offensive and revolting to every person of feeling and delica 


[exists between the following legend and Shakspeare’s tra- | Cy. Many of those females who lead single lives have been 


influenced in their choice by motives equally creditable to 
their judgment and moral character. A woman may be 


amiable, accomplished, and admirably suited by nature and 


The grand eruption of Tomboroo, in the island of Lom-) times, a certain king dwelt, in a strong castle. The queen, education to fulfil the duties of a wife and mother, and yet 


hawa, near Java, is described by the late Sir Stamford Raf-) j,i wife, had died, leaving an only child, a daughter, who | she may never have been seriously addressed by the man 
a woman peed the circumference of at least a thou- |’ possessed many marvellous gifts, on account of which her | for whoun she « ould feel that attachment and respect, with 
- sta ute miles from ats centre. At Java, three hundred | father, the king, became exceedingly fond of her. ‘out which marriage is a state of unsupportable thraldom. It 
miles distant, the eruption seemed to be in the immediate Now it came to pass that his neighbour, king Grunewald | ts s0 much the fashion to look mainly to wealth in the 
vicinity, and produced the most dreadful alarm. The sky —green wood—coveted his possessions, and came with a, choice ofa wife, that very many virtuous and most excel- 
was overcast at noon with clouds of ashes, which covered |! great army to besiege the castle on the Christenberg. Long || lent women are neglected, by men who are not aware that 
Pe gs > ; . > 2 . . P 1 . 
the houses and streets at considerable depth; and at the the enemy lay before it. but the wise young princess was| an amiable disposition and good principles are the bes 


same time the most tremendous explosions were heard at!) jot at all dismayed herself, and her father took good #eart | dowry that a woman can confer upon her husband. 


intervals, like the report of artillery, in the vicinity of Java. 
| 


FENELON. 


This great prelate was distinguished for his humanity. 


when he beheld her courage, and held out against the foe. 


But when the morning sun of the first of May had risen | 


upon the earth, behold the army ofking Grunewald was seen 
advancing against the castle: and it seemed as if a great fo- 


| 

SHOOTING STARS. 

|| The Mohammedans, who are an imaginative people, ac 
| count for shooting or falling stars in the following manner : 


A country clergyman boasting to him one day that he had), "@st of living trees had been put in motion, for every sol-| 7). devils, according to their opinion, are a very inquisitive 


put a stop to dances in his village, the archbishop obeerv-| 
ed—* My good friend, let us be somewhat less severe to- | 
wards others. There is no necessity that we should enter 
the circle, but let the peasants dance. Why should we pre- | 
vent them from forgetting their misfortunes for a moment !"’ |, 
i} 


HOURIES. 


The notions prevailing in Europe respecting these im-'| Grunewald a safe passage for herself, and permission to || 


mortal virgins of Paradise are not always correct. The|| 


name is derived from their large black eyes—*“ Hur-al-oyun;” | what did the good daughter put upon her mule? Her own, 
and an acquaintance with them, according to the institutions | father aud her most precious jewels; and with these, her | 


dier bore a large green bough in his hand. Then the maid- 
en’s courage quailed, for she now knew that all was lost; 
and she spake to the king these words, 


“ Father, nought avails us 
“ When the wood assails us!” 


Whereupon the king, who relied more upon his daugh- 
ter’s wisdom than his own, sent the wise princess into the 
enemy’s camp, where she succeeded in obtaining from king 


carry with her as much as a single mule could bear. And 


lset of beings, who endeavour to ascend to the constella- 
tions, whence they may pry into the actions, and overhear 
the discourse of the inhabitants of heaven, and perbaps 
succeed in drawing them into temptation. The angels, 
| who keep watch and ward over the constellations, hurl @ 
| few of the smaller orders of stars at these ambitious spirits 
| and thus produce those trailing fires that stream in clea 
nights over the sky 


SHOP WINDOWS. 


There is a silent eloquence in shop windows 


Long 


of Mohammed, is to constitute the principal felicity of the | most precious possessions, she took her way unmolested to I faced moralists have made a monstrous fuss about the enor 


faithful. They are not, like mortal women, formed of clay, | 


but of a certain fiery element, which preserves their unfad- || 
ing charms and eternal youth. 


WONDERFUL HORN OF OLDENBURG, 


A GEAMAN LEGEND. 


} 
| 
' 
| 


Clarke, we believe, notices the wonderful Scandinavian | 
horns, which are still treasured up in the cabinets of the | 
curious in Denmark: the following is the marvellous part 
of the history of one of these relics of ancient wassail: | 

In the eleventh century there lived a count of Olden- || 
vurg, Otto by name, who was a passionate lover of the |! 
chase. Once it happened that in following a buck he sud. | 
denly found himself riding alone in the Osenburg, a waste 
tract of country about a mile from Oldenburg. It was near | 
noon; and the sun beat upon him so powerfully that he grew, 
exceeding faint, and in the torture of his burning thirst, un- | 
consciously called out—* Oh that | had a draught of cold | 
water!” And lo! no sooner had he uttered these words} 
than there stood before him a beautiful maiden, arrayed in i 
rich apparel ; her luxuriant tresses fell in clusters over her 
dazzlingly white neck ; she wore a coronet of flowers upon 
her head, and in her hand she held a gilt silver vase, fa- 
shioned like a hunting horn, and cunningly and richly 
adorned, which seemed full of limpid water. 

“Art thou thirsty?’ said the beautiful maiden to the 
count. ‘ There, drink; refresh thyself.” 

With these words she held out the horn towards him, and 





another country. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SWISS, 


If a huntsman, on going out in the morning, sees a fox 


cross his path, or meets an old woman or friar, he imme- | 


diately returns home again; as he is persuaded that, in the 
first instance, he will meet with no game, and in the other, 


| that he will shoot a man hidden in the leaves, or do some | 


other irreparable mischief. The stagnation of the blood, 
known by the name of nightmare, is called by them Tokeli. 
This Tokeli is represented as a little gnome, all covered 
with fine gray hairs, but of an elegant figure, who lays him- 
self on the chest of sleeping men or women, and embraces 
them nearly to suffocation. A person who has been thus 
embraced is in expectation of soon finding a treasure, as 


an indemnification from the Tokelt for the fear and agita-| 


tion he has caused. 


MONT-BLANC BY MOONLIGHT. 
The following is a bird’s eye description of Mont-Blanc : 


| * Few scenes in the Alps are more magnificent than the dow 


| range of Mont-Blanc, seen from the descent to Pré St. Di- 
dier; but the finest effect under which we ever saw it was 
|by moonlight. Nothing can be imagined more beautiful 
|than the ‘Monarch of Mountains, and his vast attendant 


| was so near the colour of the heavens that its form could 
| not be distinguished; whilst the part which was lit by the 


|) mous sin of doing nothing; but, with all due deference to 
| their right prosy wisdomships, we have our doubts on that 
subject. Shop-windows are sources of amusement; and a 
person is no more losing his time by looking at them, than 
|| he is losing his time by lending his ears to the barmonious 
fascinations of a concert. He that looks attentively and 
delightedly at a shop-window, pleases two people. He 
pleases himself by indulging his curiosity, or by gratifying 
his taste ; and he pleases the shopkeeper by the unartificial 
homage which he thus pays to the taste which arranged the 
j articles, and by the promise which he thus holds out of the 
probability of his becoming a purchaser. If we could con 
ceive of such an event, though, indeed, it is hardly a suppo- 
sable case, that a spirited shopkeeper had expended seve 
ral hundred dollars in fitting up his shop most magnificent 
ly, and in glazing his windows with acres of plate-glass 
and in selecting the finest pieces of mahogany, and in pur- 
' chasing the most splendid lamps and lustres ; and after all 
| this, if no one should stop and look admiringly on the shop, 
| it would be almost enough to break the poor man's heart 
' It is, therefore, an act of humanity to look in at shop-win- 
He that looks into a shop-window affords as much 
pleasure to the shop-keeper as the little fishes in the river 
when they nibble the bait, afford to the juvenile indulgers 
in piscatorial propensities. There is, besides the pleasur: 
of looking in at shop-windows, something instructive in it 


' a = ‘ r . “ 
| masses, seen under its illumination: the snow, im shadow, We have heard of a young man who learned geography by 


means of mapsellers’ windows. That was certainly steal 
ing knowledge; but he could not afford to pay for it, and 


Otto took it from her hand ; but thoagh it seemed to be full | moon was sharply seen against the dark sky, of an inde-) therefore, the theft was easily forgiven. 


of limpid water, and though he felt almost consumed by | scribable pale whiteness, apparently suspended in air, for | 
| below the snow the mountains could not be perceived in) 


his burning thirst, he dared not to put it to his lips. 
‘Nay. suspect it not,” said the maiden; “it will not harm! 


the haze and darkness 


A breaking wave is the ouly thing in nature wich is mos 
beautiful in the moment of its dissolution 
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CHILI. | POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. ee ee 

Chili is a fine, salubrious, flourishing republic. After af} ; a sabes ya —— — — 

f tee » th beginning t j . hour, and "? y 

war of seventeen years, they are beginning to enjoy repose ILLUSTRATIONS host some songs, when we were suddenly interrupted by a 


Last year, about six new political and literary journals 
started into existence. An American has established a pa-| OF THE POPULAR SUPERSTITION OF THE KASTERN PARTS OF . eer . 
per in that country. They have a line of coast of eight | EUROPE RESPECTING VAMPYRES. re = oe a mee — 4 ene Serves 
adi | for all the members of the family. of us, seizing our 
hundred leagues, from Alcama to Cape Horn. As anindi-)) ,, Illyria, Poland, Hungary, and Turkey, a person who secant ‘ ai tte _ 
cation of the healthiness of the climate, the following anec- ||», oui venture openly to deny the existence of vampyres arms, hasten aes, ane Ue oe ns Somes. 
dote is given :—“ In the canton of Colina, a man one bun- | would incur the censure of irreligion and immorality. » (ean, we ae —_ Guieasias bely, cus belting 
dred and sixteen years old, and a woman of one hundred | It is well known that, according to the notions of the _ ge rear ce ae seeped. sagt 
and seven, died last year. There remains in the same piace || people of the countries just mentioned, a vampyre is a per- straw ¢ “ orm 4 ao nee — a A 
a peasant of one hundred and eight years old, who subsists | 544 who, after death, quits his grave, generally in the uight- tt gel rte : : Fs sete on ae ann 
“ his daily labour ; another of one hundred and four years, time, for the purpose of tormenting the living. He fre- | rae nay “me oh de Gin aa oy 
still more hardy, who mounts his horse with ease; and @ | quently sucks their blood, and sometimes throttles them sana etree es tag seth hod eunieel nae ied 
aiid A coe - re peo ae sdeer mae SS Gay Gat get. Taw Me Ge Ves fallen upon her, bitten and almost strangled her: at the 
in the country remembers ave seen her other than an | 4): ; , : : 
, + this manner by a vampyre become vampyres themselves | |- Lame which she had raised he fied, and she had fainted 


tremendous scream that came from the bed-chamber. Ip 





old woman. She has forgotten her own age.” ,In vampyres every feeling of affection seems to be utterly | In the vampyre she recognised, as she thought, a man 0: 
extinguished ; for it is remarked, that they annoy their |). J: Soi Chand aden Sadliten ree dal 3 

. ; ‘ Tt- 

A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCESS. | friends and relations more than strangers. a. pkg pee Pear ai ose tabenh 


Sophia Charlotte, of Hanover—sister of the elector, af. | Many believe that a person becomes a vampyre as a pu- but 1 am mot cure that it was net a satural mark, or thet 
terwards George the First, of England—was married to the || »ishment of heaven; and others, that he is doomed to be oy. int not have been stung by some insect. Ou my es. 
first king of Prussia at fifteen, and died at the early age of 8° through some untoward accident. The —s Generally pressing this conjecture, the father pushed me roughly back: 
thirty-six, universally regretted. She was beautiful, ac- accepted notion, however, is, that schismatics and excom the daughter wept and wrung ber hands, crying without 
complished, learned, and enlightened. She led into Prussia— | municated individuals who are buried in sacred ground re- ceasing, “ Alas! that I must die so young, without being 
says her biographer—true politeness, and the love of the || venge themselves on the living, because they cannot find married!” and the mother abused me for on iaGidel, docer- 
arts and sciences. On her death-bed, one of the ladies of, rest there. The sigus of vampyrism are, the conservation ing that she had seen the vampyre with her two eyes, and 
honour, who loved her much, was dissolved in tears. Do || of the body after a lapse of time in which other bodies de- diners duse@es th ein Creston. Bennet ean obliged 
not complain,” said the queen, “ for | am going to satisfy ||cay, Guidity of the blood, suppleness of the joints, =e n '* \to hold my tongue. All the amulets in the house and in 
my curiosity upon the principles of things that Leibnitz ne- | also asserted, that vampyres have their eyes open in their the village alate hung about Khawa’s neck ; and the father 
vercould explain to me—upon space, infinity, existence, an- | graves, and that their hair and nails continue to grow aso. tot next morning he would have the bode of Wines 
nihilation.”” She recommended to her brother to protect the during life. If the corpse is dug up, the head cut off, and nany disinterred and burned in the presence pre Soren 
savans she had encouraged, and the arts she had cultivated. | the body burned, these phantoms cease to appear. The We ail passed a sleepless night, and nothing could pacify 
|| mostgommon remedy against the consequences of the first che unlinggy family. ; 
WEEPING WILLOW. | attack ofa ap re —, 4 =a the vee a ” ° 

: . , , sate . . _|and especially the part on which the vampyre has fixed, 
ewe bend aan muna ane with some of the blood contained in his exe er = a 
of the Euphrates, and when the captive Jews wept “ by aeartee bes oop t ae Shar livid or red mal 4 | 
a me eG Pabylon,” they 33 banged — wg . gee || milar to that which is left by a leech. i 
willows in the midst thereof.” A weeping willow as The following stories will furnish a sufficient illustration eae eS 
droops its branches over the tomb of Napoleon, at St. He- lof this papalar superstition : | way through the furious crowd, and arriy ed at the grave 
lena,and Mr. Prince, in his Treatise on Horticulture, states | A heyduck of Madreiga was crushed to death by the fall The exhumation took a considerable time, for every onc 
- — bane anys a aad a Ae pn and | of a hay-wagon. . Thirty days after his decease four indivi- aoe — oe —_ . pond yrboden 

ed in ow erican gardens, several of which are now || Mee : ae ; Ray, s \ 
Gourishing in Rhode-Island duals died apddenty, and, according to report, in Gi came a occurred, had not the elders of the village at length 





By daybreak the whole village was in motion; the men 
were armed with muskets and hanjars, the women carried 
red-hot implements, and the children were provided with 
sticks and stones. In this manner they repaired to th 
church-yard, with shouts and execrations against the de- 
ceased; and it was not without difficulty that I forced m) 





fiourishing in Rhode-Island and Massachusetts } ie 
es se imauliduaie tated, taaedeartael decided that two men only should disinter the corpse. At 
nae sesiesestlie Be 9 g ea | Arnold Paul, had often related that in the neighbourhood | ‘Ne moment when the shroud which covered the body was 


, he removed, such tremendous cries were set up, that my hai) 
Ambiguity of speech sometimes leads to very sad mis- | of Kassova, on the frontiers of Servia, he had been attacked idly Meclith end. Shey etiandied rie, Apres ae 

takes. A militia captain received a billet from a lady‘of fa-|, by a Turkish vampyre, but had found means to cure hiin- i, Sy seg ion whose words, “Itisa vampyre ! he 
: : ‘ . : ’ || self by swallowing a little of the earth of his grave and rub- , cad > 25 

shion, requesting ‘“ the pleasure of his company to tea”’ oni — om rape Se “alent . tase soma tand has not been consumed by the worms !” were immediatel} 

a certain evening. Now a query arose how to understand | ing ¢ st athet diets ter Ud hdr coon CG repeated by a hundred voices. A discharge of twenty mus- 

: i A p himself atter dea ; for his boc y 8 A 
the word company ; and the captain being a man of real) ¥@™pyre 7 kets immediately followed, and shattered the head of the 


. : ij 
military views, very naturally cane to thé conclusion, that a Ge egpenmmneee af cnn. "OR Gos OR; Oe veEe eee | corpse, into which Khawa’s father and other relations there- 
it meant neither more nor less than the company of militia 


quite full of fluid blood, and the nails and beard were grown. | non plunged their long knives. Women caught upon 
which he had the honour to command. Accordingly, what | The judge ofthapinse, ia whens —— oe echumation “ oe a fluid whish east from the cnatad Gade , for 
was the astonishment of his hostess and her friends to be- | was performed, and who had considerable experience in re- the purpose of rubbing the neck of the patient with it. The 
hold, not only the captain, but his whole company, from |gard to Veg tes, ae to ale bee: corpse, having been carefully attached to the trunk of a 
the highest subaltern to the most ragged private, armed and ] Panpooand a 2 be ase ~ rong ’ the heart of Arno pine-tree, was then borne, by a number of young men to a 
equipped in their usual style, punctual to the hour of invi- Paul ; upon which he gave a dreadful shrief, as though he pile of wood raised opposite to the house of Roglonowisch 
tation, dry as dust, and hungry as lions! Never was such | had been alive. His head was then cut off, and the body and burned, while the populace shouted and deanes round 
consternation in the drawing-room before. The old ladies burned. The corpses of the four other persons were served, « 5 The disagreeable efMluvia which this occasioned soon 
lifted up their hands and eyes in astonishment; the young hes, the same magner. In spite of all these precautions, about, obliged me to return to my host's. The house was full of 
ladies screamed as if they had seen a spider or a snake; the , live years afterwards seventeen individuals, nad difgent people; the men with their pipes in their mouths, the wo- 
dandies exclaimed, “ They'd ought to be shot! Its a bore !' wane and ages, died by vampyrism in the same village, men all talking together and putting a thousand questions 
Its a positive bore!” The master of the house bit his lip within the space of three months—some without any om: to the patient, who, still quite pale, had difficulty to answer 
with vexation, and the hostess, as in duty bound, went into | vious illness, others after a languor of two or three days. any of them. Her neck was covered with the cloths steeped 
To this story—says the narrator of the above, a French- in * red fluid, which formed e violent contrast with the 


the hysterics. In which situation we leave them to the sym- 
e ' . e-. . ~ . ° 
a . a} . . | — > . , w . s 
pathy and consideration of the reader. | man I will subjoin the narrative of a fact which I witnessed half-bare shoulders of Khawa. The crowd, however. soon 


|| myse hi i si ion of the |. 
myself, and whieh I submit to the consideration dispersed, and I was the ouly stranger left in the house. 
IMPROVED FIRE-ARMS. | reader. In 1816, 1 undertook a pedestrian tour through 
: , | Vorgoraz, during which I once passed the night at the lit- maa 
A mau having sold a gun to an Irishman, he soon ret +16 village of Varboska, My host was a wealthy Morlachian; approach of night, and repeatedly wished to have some on¢ 
” = ot, Cosngeeaing Gas the Seseel wes mash bas, P = '| at least so he was esteemed in his own country—and at the to sit up by her. As her parents were so fatigued by their 
it?” said he, “then I ought to have charged more fr it. daily occupations that they could scarcely stand, I offered 


, ” said th . | same time a jovial fellow, and fond of his glass. His name 
7 wr » “se 2c . ~ Phe ° : i y > 
cir. Lemar vor cape Because these pieces ave was Vuck Roglonowisch. His wife was still young and ™y SéFvices as her attendant, and they were accepted. I 





Khawa got no better. She was extremely afraid of the 





constructed fur shooting round a corner.” handsome, and he had a daughter, a lovely girl of sixteen. knew that in the estimation of the Morlachians there was 
1 intended to pass some days at his house, for the purpose nothing indecorous in my offer. Never shall I forget the 
CHARITY. | of making drawings of the remains of antiquity in the en- nights that | watched beside this unfortunate young crea 


Of all the evidences which men can give of wisdom, good-| yirons; and the hospitable people assigned me a room ia ture. Whenever the floor cracked, at the rustling of the 
ness, and understanding, we esteem charity towards the) their house, without taking any payment for it. Their wind, at the slightest noise, Khawa trembled. When she 
errors of others as the most certain and undeniable. Man kindness required of me an unpleasant kind of acknowledg- dropped asleep, she had frightful dreams, and frequently 
is, at best, a most wretched creature, “ poor and miserably || ment; for | was forced to remain at table with my friend awoke with a dreadful shriek. Sometimes, when she found 
blind ;” but, without charity, he is little better than the brute, Roglonowisch as long as he chose to stay there himself. her eyes so heavy that she could not keep them open, sh 


creation ' Whoever Ras eaten or drunk with a Morlachian will be ca-, would say to me, “ Do not go to sleep, I pray thee : tah: 
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a id 
the rosary iv one hand, and thy hanjar in the other, and pro- in this city with the view of imparting to our youth a por- Phillips has a pretty face and a sparkling black eye, which, 
tect me.” At other times she would not compose herself to || tiomof the lore of ancient and modern times, which he has | however, does not light up with the spirit and gayety that 
jeep unless I allowed her to grasp my arm with both her| garnered up from the varied fields of literature and science. | beams in Mrs. Knight's. Miss P. is no actress, and ap- 
hands. || The length of the article precludes us from publishing it) peared almost a hoiden; her hands and arms were an in 
Nothing could divert her mind from the gloomy ideas | entire, and as it would be injured by extracts? we must refer | cumbrance—her voice is very sweet, especially in the low 
which haunted her. She was exceedingly afraid of death, | our readers to the original in the Post, hoping that it may | notes, and her execution above mediocrity. She cannot, 
and gave herself over in spite of the consolations that we prove a stimulant to those who wish to excel im fine writ- however, be ranked before Miss George, and does not equal 
endeavoured to impart. In a few days she had become | ing. The daily journals of the city are open to all articles Mrs. Knight either im grace or power—her voice is not very 
considerably wasted; her lips were colourless, but her large that bear the stamp of genius and of taste, and whatever (strong, neither has it great compass, at least if judgment 
black eyes appeared more brilliant than ever. It was in- may resemble the model given by Archias will be gladly may be given on a first appearance, when she was undoubt- 
deed painful to see her. I would have attempted to make received by them all edly much agitated. Mrs. Knight was in fine spizits, and 
a favourable impression on her imagination by feigning to,, Yet there is much of the ideal, the beau ideal, we admit, personated the volatile Biondina with much ease, Her ca- 
adopt her ideas: unluckily, however, | had no claim to her in the sketch which Archias gives of the drama as it exists valier dress, to her very cap, became her so much, that we 
confidence, as | had previously laughed at her credulity. amongst us ; more of what we should desire than of what we Were sorry to see her unbonnet at the encores M rs. Vernon 
Thus the experiment which I made with her’, pretending to bave. He is kind to the faults of our taste, and gentle to never played better than as the wife of Peregrino, released 
he a Magian, totally failed ; indeed it seemed only to do her’ our foibles; perhaps we may as well, because we can as from the thraldom of the hooped calico deformers wiich it 
harm, for from that time she kept growing worse and worse. justly, include the taste and foibles of the managers; for, |/is her lot to wear in chamber-maids. She appeared in her 
The night before her death she said to me, “ It is my own say what we will about our departure from the veritable Italian costume to great advantage, and there is po doubt, 
fault if die. Such a one—naming him—would have car- gout for the legitimate subjects of theatrical representations, that this circumstance alone, gave much of the life and ease 
ried me off;* but I would not consent, and required him we do not believe that we demand, either the mock-wit with which she personated the loving wife of Peregrino, 
first to give me a silver chain; and he went to Marceska to puns of Billy Black, with the whole genus of calambourgs, Mr. Fisher's Gisseppo was as well as the character would 
buy one, and in the mean time the vampyre came. But,” which ate made to torture language, sense, and feeling, or permit. The old rogue was let off rather too easily, con- 
added she, “ if 1 had not been at home, perhaps he would | the Bartelmy-fair tricks of the Puachinellic automata. We sidering his intended villany, 
have killed my mother, and so it is better as it is.’ Next do, it is true, laugh when children are tickled with straws, Foreign Bibliography —Mr. Charles de Behr, of this 
morning she requested her father to come to her, and made | but the straws cannot be said to tickle us, except as a spe- city, has commenced the publication of a work called “ Fo- 
him promise to cut off her head with his own hand, that she | cies of ludicrous tormentors. If Archias will write a little reign Bibliography,’ and bas just issued the third number 
might not become a vampyre: for she would not suffer any | Vade Mecum, for the artists and artistes, setting forth the |p it will be found a fist of the works of foreign writers, 
one else to do it. She thenembraced her mother, and beg- vulgarity of certain expletive oaths, with which they are jn all the departments of literature, science, and the arts, 
ged her to consecrate a rosary at the grave of some saint in | prone to attempt enriching their authors, or which serve to accompanied by judicious critical notices of the style and 
the environs of the village, and to bring it to her. 1 could | correct deficient memories, he will do no little service to'\yalue of them. The Foreign Bibliography is published 
not help admiring the delicacy of this peasant-girl; for her |them and the public, and take away the reproach cast upon | monthly in duodecimo numbers: the annual subscription 
only object in this request was to spare her mother the pain | us by the French, that “an oath is the basis of our lan-| three dollars. The numbers already published may be had 
of witnessing her last moments, She afterwards received | guage.” But fair and softly at first, perhaps:—well, at pre- at No. 108 Broadway 
the sacraments very devoutly. In two or three hours ber | sent, we thank him for what he has done, trusting that if Life of Columbus.—It is mentioned in some of our daily 
breathing became harder, and her eyes fixed. All at once need be, he will use the lash of the modern Geoffroi, instead journals that a person is at present employed in condensing 
she caught the arm of her father, and made an effort as if i of the mild and soothing words of the ancient Nestor, and ‘inte one volume Irving's Life of Columbus, with the view 
to throw herself on his bosom—she was no more. Her ill- jj settle disputes by severe rebuke of the delinquent Party, |'t9 publication, though without the consent of either the 
ness had Jasted eleven days. A few hours afterwards I left rather than attempt to reconcile them by fair words of author or his agent !—We agree with a writer in the Ame- 











the village. | cyaneels rican, that, if an abridgemeut of the Life of Columbus be a 

Se a ae The Park.—Mr. Wallack is the magnet, and has drawn desideratum in literature, the same pen that made the 
THE NEW-YORK MRIROR. fuller houses than any preceding performer this season. ||“ Life” should also make the abridgement. 

—_—_— a ———— | He is one of those who attach a community to them not only | The .Atlas.—The first number of a new weekly gazette: 


Mr. Robertson.—It is well known to most of our readers, | by the sterling qualities of their public performances, but | under this title, made its appearance on Saturday last. It 
that this intrepid eronaut made an attempt to ascend, in | by the suavity and polish of their private manners. The is printed inthe quarto form,on a very large imperial sheet. 
his frail vessel, on the eighteenth instant, from Castle Gar- || Rolla of Mr. Wallack is a highly finished representation of | The whole appearance of the paper is respectable, and it 
|the Peruyian hero, and he exhibits him even more attrac- |comprises a great mass of interesting matter Its editors 


den, and we should not, at this late period, allude to the | 
circumstance, were we not anxious to correct some mis- } tively as a fast friend, than as a daring warrior and an ardent |are Messrs. Prescott and Porter. 
An Editor's Valedictory.—The following good-humored 


statements which we have seen in the daily papers. It has | patriot. Miss Kelly has had a successful engagement, | 
deen said that Mr. R. struck the flag-staff in consequence || which she terminated by a spirited personation of Beatrice. lremarks are from the address of the editor of the Augusta 
of his having launched the balloon from a wrong position ; | The baccalaureates were ready to forswear their degrees, | Herald ring the disconti e of his paper: “We, 
but this was not the case. The truth is, that notwithstand- | and many a repentant Benedict we doubt not went mourn- therefore, the apent ietor, publisher, printer, and editor, of 
ing the constant whirl of wind produced by the formation || fully away. the Augusta Herald, in editorial cabinet assembled, appeal- 
of Castle Garden, the balloon arose in an almost perpendi- ing to the public for the correctness of our course, do, in 
cular direction until it reached the top of the house, when | ,, nurtured by us in his early time,” and holding a high the name of our empty pockets, unpaid bills, and dunning 
" was suddenly carried away by a tresh current of air, and | rank on the London boards, when eriticisrd, and pine aalig- creditors, publish and declare, that the Augusta Herald is 
tive, wit, grt ce, aint the lin guestn- NO iy, presi over the Brith rss, exits «nae inde (404 OG De—HRCONTINEED.” 
no blame can be attributed to the undeunted, individual — x tenga teed en of the Chathanvas Maternal Intrcpidity.—A gentleman—says the Provi 
whose name stands at the head of this paragraph. We a, “ oon nee ps Covent - raed and Drury Lane are ‘dence Journal—informs us, that some time last week the 
extremely happy to state, in conclusion, that Mr. R.—for rene sete ome. <a rag we ommetes, jwite of Mr. Lemuel Alexander, of GmithGctd, ~ Rhode 
whois we have a Mab coment, balan = cutlass and he i= whe © @ batter compliment to his talents and charac- Island, went to the well to draw water, with a young child 
Dain 8 Ate oe || ter, fashionable houses, since the first opening of his beauti- |jy her arms. While in the act, from some cause the child 
man of science—has sustained no serious injury, and that | 4) theatre. His Leon, Duke Aranza, and, above all. his || li i me hep onhabit ed into the well, which 
he intends shortly to repeat the experiment of ascending | Damon, are now, notwithstanding ‘he his h : ‘dl wl RE ep deanpontngg . : liatel gar 
into the regions of the upper air. } 5 DO 3g : S e Mg +" S that | was about fifty feet deep. The mother immediate y seized 
5 | claim superiority, admirable specimens of histrionie excel- |the well pole with which she descended a part of the dis 
Our Theatres.—The columns of the Evening Post of the lence. The scaffold scene in Damon is one of the most im- tance, and then jumped down to the relief of her child 
twentieth instant, were occupied by a sterling article with pressive that has ever been presented to any audience. Our | which was raised from the water and held in that position 
the above title, over the signature of “ Archias.”” Whe- | limits will permit nothing further than a general character | until the cries of Mrs. A. brought her brother to her relief 
ther we view this as a beautiful specimen of chaste and clas-, of his style in tragedy, which is dignified and graceful—full | Both the mother and child were taken from the well with 
sic composition, a glowing sketch of the present state of | of boldness in conception, and of minute accuracy in per- | yur having received material injury. 











Mr. Cooper.—This veteran tragedian, so much our own, 








Ge dram, ans its aliaches, the ballets, or as @ judicious | Sormance ; and) u eccasionally, there bea momentary ab- Thomas H. Smith.—The flags of our shipping were dis 
-ondensed critique on the dramatic writers from the ear- | sence of his wonted fire, at others, he stands before us in || laved at half-mast, on Wednesday last, in consequence of 
liest times, it may be pronounced an unrivalled perform-| the perfect vigour of athletic manhood ; in form, look, and . my ae tT oe H. Smith on ped for ~ » years 
ance, and we much doubt whether the poet Archias him- | gesture, the same Cooper that once was peerless to all eyes. ppd Ae ~ ple coe tine aan einen 7 

elf, though spoken of by Cicero in high terms, possessed | and will ever be a model with which other actors will be : 
imore intimate acquaintance with the dramatic writers of compared. 
‘is own and preceding times, than does the Archias of the 


Jail and Bridewell.—At the last meeting of the common 

i ie Thecires—Da Mo sl - é cing — council, on motion of the Recorder, a committee was ap 

Evening Post. Sa pe! Rot — . apd pect the vote ri “s |pointed to make a report on the subject of removing th: 
As the writer has thought proper to withhold his name, sg performed at this theatre, when Mr. Hunt } jai) and Bridewell. — Down with them. ; 

: ‘ I Ge ,, and Miss Phillips appeared before an American audience a 7 ’ 
we can only surmise that he is the same individual who has ap hin Bat thee, Bir. Mit aeer be senked. cont to Me.0 New Conundrum.—W hy is a parish churct). after a bridal 
for many years been known as the conductor of a leading Seem, the bent poo Pas gp. Sale re , His voice ia! juke a fancy-ball ?—Because the belles are set in motion 
southern journal, and who has recently established himself, mot remarkable for its strength, hese io Ant dafialantin tees Report of Deaths.—The city inspector reports the death. 

* For the purpose of marrying her, for in this war a great portion! P®SS- He has much energy of manner, which, in some mea- , of one hundred and six persons during the past week, thirts 
f the matches are made among the Mortachians sure, makes amends for his deficiency in execution. Miss || of whom were in fan! 
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If 1 had a beau, for a sol - dier who'd go, Doyouthink ’'dsay no? no no not I; 


give him e- clat 


| think I'dsay nono no? no no no 


* 


march a- way, march a - way, march a-way, 


= = 


When my soldier was zone, 
D’ye think I'd take on, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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I mark where morning breake «1, 
From out the depth of niz at, 

When sunbeams meet the mountain cloud, 
Upon their wings of light, 

Or where the evening glories 
O'er ocean's billow dwell ; 

But yet what are they to my heart 
Without fair Isabel ? 

They are not near so lovely, 
Nor do they joy confer, 

As when, in recollected hours, 
lL roved and gazed with her 

Vor now abroad wherever 
My gaze will frequent fall, 

The tear that steals in memory’s eye 
Doth dim and darken all. 

The bloom doth leave the flower— 
Enchantment flies the grove— 
No more I view the hallowed thing - 

That I was wont to love. 
‘Tis thus to be forgotten 
By all my heart holds dear ; 
‘Tis thus I mourn for Isabel 
With many a sigh and tear 
ier eye is ever stealing, 
In reverie and dream : 
But, ah! ‘tis only memory 
That keeps the melting beau 
Ier’s is the image given 
To haunt the poet's eye ; 
!'en when despair hath clouded al! 
Of else in fancy’s sky 


no 


for his bra - ve - ry, 








not I, 


If an 


march a - way, 


Sit moping forlorn ’ 
No, no, not I! 


WEEPING TEARS FOR THEE. 


Ob! drearily and heavily 
The night-hours wear away ; 
Light comes with the radiant morn, 
But joy comes not with day ; 
For still through shade and sunlig!t, 
Whatsoe’er the season be, 
The only joy my spirit knows 
Is weeping tears for thee! 


I think upon the quiet glen, 
Where we so oft have met; 

[ think upon the jasmine-bower ; 
Oh! live the blossoms yet? 

I think when last we saw the moon 
Light up the dark blue sea; 

And then more fast and gushing are 
The tears I weep for thee! 


I think upon the mountain where 
h watched the sun's last ray ; 

We little deem’d our cherished hopes 
Like it would soon decay ; 

I think upon the grove where sung 
The sweet birds’ strains of glee ; 

Their mirth would seem a mockery now, 
While weeping tears for thee! * 


I think upon the lighted hall— 
"Twas like some fairy dream— 


When first ‘midst splendour blazing round, 


I marked thine eye's bright beam ; 
It flashed in pride on others, 
But in softness turned to me : 
i thought not then of all the tears 
Phat Lb should weep for thee 


When his red coat I saw, 


march a-way, march a - way, 


4 
} 





a 


for a  sol-dier who'd go, Do you 


sigh would it draw, 


ar - my of A-ma-zons ere came in play, Asa dash-ing white ser-geant I'd march away 


His fame my concern, 
How my bosom would burn, 


I think upon the starry even, 
When, pale and broken-hearted, 
We gazed upon each other’s face, 
Then breathed farewell—and parted ! 
By all these thoughts I swear, ’till time 
Shall set my spirit free, 
My soul shall taste no other joy 
But weeping tears for thee! 


STANZAS. 


Oh, deem not that a cheerful brow 
Is always proof of peace within ; 
Or that the joy thou markest now, 
Can to the _ its passage win. 
It was not from the heart it came, 
It emblems not a bosom bland ; 
*Tis but the cold, bright meteor-flame 
That springs from an unhealthy land. 
It gleams, but has no charms the while, 
Bewilders, but it cannot cheer; 
It places in the eye asmile, 
Whence struggling pride expels the tear. 
It is not that my stubborn heart 
Has never felt—or ceased to feel— 
That thus I play a mirthful part, 
And hide what I may fail to heal: 
It is, that I would not appear, 
"Neath fortune’s worst to quail or bend ; 
1 would not have from foes a sneer, 
Nor pity—even from a friend. 
“ Land of my fondest, ve, well! 
“ e this my ae ‘ose Tasch ; 


“ My matin lay, my latest vesper song, ; 
My natise—clorious country—right or wrans.” 


march a-way, march a - way, march a- way, 
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march a - way. 


nd 


When I saw him return 
Crowned with victory ! 





SONG. 


The last sunburst of glory 
Is fleeting away, 

And the nightingale warbles 
A knell for the day ; 

Earth is gleaming with lustr« 
As heaven with delight, 

For the moon is arising— 
Fair queen of the night 


Not a cloud is before her 
To dim her pure light, 

Not a shadow comes o'er het 
Her beauty to blight ; 

But she glows in soit lustre— 
One star by her side— 

From her throne in the heaven- 
Earth's beautiful bride. 


Oh, shine on, fair planet! 
Unclouded and free, 
Shed thy beauty around all 
The land and the sea: 
— ey~s now look on thee 
or she whom I love 
With me gazes on thee 
In thy high home above 


, a dashing white sergeant I'd 
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